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ini ft ate of infolvency, and a Nation rich. So far. as the fa& i 8 J 
confined to the late Government of France, it was infolvent • be- j 
caufe the nation would no longer fupport its extravagance, and I 
therefore it could no longer fupport itleif — but with refpedt to the' I 
Nation, all the means exifted. A Government may be faid to he I 
infolvent, every time it applies to a Nation to difcharge its arrears. I 
The infolvency of the late Government of France, and the prefent ( 
Government oY England, differed in no other refped than as the f 
difpofition of the people differ. The people of France refufed [ 
their aid to the old Government; and the people of England fub- t 
mit to taxation without enquiry. What .is called the Crown in j 
England, has been infolvent feveral times ; the 1 aft of which, pub. [ 
licly known, was in May 1777, when it applied to the Nation to 
difcfiarge upwards of £. 600,000, private debts, which otherwife I 
it could not pay* 

it was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all thofe who were l 
unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the French / 
Nation with the French Government. The French Nation, in 
eftb£t, endeavoured to render the late Government infolvent, for E 
the pnrpofe of taking Government into its own hands ; and it re- !' 
ferved its means for the fupport of the new Government. In a 
country of fucli vaft extent and population as France, the natural 
means cannot be wanting ; and the political means appear the in- 
flant the Nation is difpofed to permit them. When Mr. Burke, in < 
a fpeech laft Winter in the Britilh Parliament, caji his cyrs over the t 
map of Europe , and favo a chafm that once was France , he talked r 
like a dreamer of dreams. The fame natural France exifted as be- j 
fore, and all the natural means exifted with it. The -only chafm : 
was that which the extin&ion of defpotifm had left, and which J’ 
was to be filled up with a conftitution more formidable in refources 
than the power which had expired. 

Although the French Nation rendered the late Government in- : 
folvent, it did not permit the infolvency to acl towards the credi- 
tors ; and the creditors confidering the Nation as the real payraaf- j. 
ter, and th$ Government only as the agent, relied themfelves on £ 
the Nation, in preference to the Government. This appears greatly . 
to difturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the policy by ; 
which Governments have fuppofed themfelves fecure. They have | 
contracted debts, with a view of attaching what is called the mo- j 
nied intereft of a Nation to their fupport; but the example in 
France fnews, that the permanent fecurity of the creditor is in the 
Nation, and not in the Government; and that in all pofiibte revo- j 
lutions that may happen in Governments, the means are always with | 
the Nation, and the Nation always in exiftence. Mr. Burke ar- r 
gues, that the creditors ought to have abided the fate of the Go 
* vernment which they trufted ; but the National Alfembly confidered 
them as the creditors of the Nation, and not of the Government— 
of the mailer, and not of the fteward. 

Notwithstanding the late Government could not difcharge the 
current expences, the prefent G Q vernment has paid off a great part 
of the capital. This has been accomplifhed by two meani; the 

one ' 
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•ne by leffening the expences of Government, and the other by the 
fule of the monadic and ecclefiaftical landed eftates. r, ’he devotees 
and penitent debauchees, extortioners and mifers of former days, 
to enfu re themfelves a better world than that which they were about 
to leave, had bequeathed immenfe property in trull to the pried- 
hood, for pious vfes ; and the priefthood kept it for themfelves. The 
National Alfembly has ordered it to be fold for the goo* of the 
whole Nation, and the priefthood to be decently provided for. 

In confequence of the Revolution, the annual intereft of the debt 
of France will be reduced at leaft fix millions fterling, by paying 
off upwards of one hundred millions of the capital ; which, with 
leflenW the former expences of Government at leaft three millions, 
will place France in a ftuation worthy the; imitation of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the fubjecl, how vaft is the contrail ! 
While Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bankruptcy in 
France, the National Alfembly has been paying off the capital of 
its debt; and while taxes have increafcd near a million a-year in 
England, they have lowered feveral millions- a-year in France. Not 
a word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt faid about French affairs, 
or the Hate of the French finances, in the prefent Seftion of Par- 
liarr.ent. The fubjed begins to be too well underftood, and im- 
pofition ferves no longer.^ . , , . . r A/r 

There is a general enigma running through the whole or Mr. 
Burke's Book. °He writes in a rage againft the National Alfembly; 
but what is he enraged about ? It his aftertions were as true as they 
are groundlefs, and that France, by her Revolution, . had _ annihi- 
lated her power, and become what he calls a chafm , it might ex- 
cite the grief of a Frenchman (confidering himfelf as a national 
man), and provoke his rage againft the National Ajfembly; but 
why Ihould it excite the rage of Mr. Burke?— Alas ! it is not the 
Nation of France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT; mid 
every Court in Europe, dreading the fame fate, is in mourning. 
He writes neither in the character of a Frenchman nor an Englifh- 
man, but in the fawning character of that creature known in all 
countries, and a friend to none, a Courtier. Whether it be the 
Court of Verfailles, or the Court of St. James or Carlton- Ho life, 
or the Court in expectation, fignilies not ; for the caterpillar prin- 
ciples of all Courts and Courtiers are alike. They form a common 
policy throughout Europe, detached and feparate from the intereft 
of Nations :"and while they appear to quarrel, they agree to plun- 
der. Nothin cr can be more terrible to a Court or a Courtier, than 
the Revolution of France. That which is a blelfing to Nations, 
is bitternefs to them ; and as their exiftence depends on the dupli- 
city of a country, they tremble at the approach of principles, and 
dread the precedent that threatens their overthrow. 
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